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Abstract 

Teaching philosophy (TP) statements are increasingly 
required within academia for hiring and promotion purposes. 
For health educators, a TP can be a valuable resource for 
academicians as well as practitioners, linking educational 
theory with teaching techniques, philosophy with practice. 
The process of formulating a TP statement provides the 
opportunity to fully reflect on who you are as an educator 
and what you hope to accomplish in the learning process. The 
brief statement is intended to be a written reflection of your 
instructional and practical philosophy in both learning and the 
discipline of health education/public health. As an educator, 
the TP statement provides a roadmap for you throughout 
your career, documenting where you are and where you 
hope to grow, identifying both your pedagogical strengths 
and weaknesses. This paper is intended to provide insights 
gained through the preparation of TP and from professional 
and teaching experiences. 

Introduction 

The TP statement is a written personal reflection which 
has become a common requirement within the application and 
promotion process of many institutions of higher education. 
Even for those health educators who do not seek a career 
in academia, a TP can inform professional orientation as an 
educator. It is useful to examine not only one’s theoretical and 
practical knowledge in health education, health promotion, 
and public health, but Chism (1998) suggest considering 
one’s thoughts and beliefs about how learning occurs, how 
one’s teaching style will facilitate future learning, and how 
those beliefs will translate into action within the academic 
environment. ATP statement provides a conceptualization of 
a teacher’s approach to teaching, establishing the foundation 
for articulating and clarifying teaching and learning 
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beliefs, student learning goals, and personal development 
(Schonwetter, Sokal, Friesan, & Taylor, 2002). As the TP is 
formulated, consider how it addresses the consumer needs 
of the students and the institution in today’s market-driven 
society, while maintaining the ideal of promoting intellectual 
growth and development (Molesworth, Nixon, & Scullion, 
2009). 

For the recent graduate, the brief, one to two page 
documents’ usefulness has the potential to move beyond a 
vetting requirement by departmental search and promotion 
committees (Schonwetter et al, 2002), acting as a kind of 
roadmap that can guide the teacher toward an academic 
departmental home that will most closely fit his/her 
philosophical perspectives on teaching, field of study, and 
individual teaching strengths and weaknesses (Montell, 
2003). The statement may also act as a renewing force for 
those experienced professors revisiting their educational 
beliefs (Korn, 2003). Schonwetter, Sokal, Friesan, and Taylor 
(2002) provide an operational definition for the TP statement: 
“A teaching philosophy statement is a systematic and critical 
rationale that focuses on the important components defining 
effective teaching and learning in a particular discipline and/ 
or institutional context” (p. 84). The TP statement should be 
viewed as a fluid, dynamic document that grows and changes 
as the teacher develops over time; it should be reviewed 
frequently and adapted to include newly discovered insights 
that contribute to quality teaching and learning (Montell, 
2003). 

This paper is intended to provide insights gained through 
the preparation of TP and from professional and teaching 
experiences. 

Preparing Your Teaching Philosophy Statement 

Teaching is both a science and an art. As a science, it 
is driven by theoretical learning designs such as Bloom’s 
taxonomy, inquiry, and reflection. Jenkins (2011) believes 
that while great teachers may be born, good teachers are 
made. He adds that the best teachers display a combination 
of both innate teaching ability and hard work over many 
years of instructional development. Reflection on one’s TP 
establishes a foundation for teaching style (Korn, 2003), 
providing a jumping off point as to the instructor’s personal, 
political, professional, and pedagogical purpose as a leader/ 
participant in higher education (Chonko, 2007). 

Given the limited instruction many doctoral students 
receive in actual college teaching (Jenkins, 2011), preparing 
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a TP may require reflection about one’s own experiences as 
a learner. Montell (2003) suggests beginning with reflection 
on one’s teachers who have impressed or influenced personal 
growth either positively or negatively with their teaching 
style. For those with some teaching experience, Korn (2003) 
recommends beginning the writing process by examining past 
and present syllabi, assignments, and past interactions with 
students as a window to you as an instructor and your attitudes 
about learning. In addition to such reflection, reviewing the 
TP statements of mentors and/or colleagues can provide 
valuable guidance in developing a well-crafted statement. 
If possible, examine both the mentor’s TP and syllabi to see 
how they build on each other. While your TP should reflect 
your own thoughts, seeing examples of TP statements from 
others can spark ideas and insights about what to include and 
how you might organize your TP. 

Incorporating Educational Theory and Course 
Development 

The following aspects of learning and teaching 
provide a glimpse into teaching language and technique 
that may be considered when writing a TP statement, as 
well as considerations for integrating the TP with course 
development. 

Educational Theory and TP 

The TP statement should include the teacher’s beliefs 
about how learning occurs based on established learning 
theory. Theory explains why people do things in certain 
ways in a widely accepted language. Categories and levels 
of learning fall within a continuum between content-based 
learning, which is considered teacher-centered, and problem- 
based learning which is more student-centered. For example, 
critical thinking is a higher level of learning in which the 
student is able to integrate theory with practice and problem 
solving (Collingwood, Emond, & Woodward, 2008). Critical 
thinking may then be defined as achieving understanding 
through evaluation of information to solve problems, and is 
instrumental in the student’s ability to be a successful learner 
(Friedman et al., 2010). 

Bloom’s Taxonomy, a well accepted model within 
learning theory, proposes six hierarchical levels representing 
varying complexities of learning: (a) knowledge, (b) 
competency, (c) application, (d) analysis, (e) synthesis, and 
(f) evaluation (Forehand, 2005). Inquiry-based learning is 
founded on the belief that learning is focused on process 
in which asking questions, thinking critically, and solving 
problems is encouraged (Chonko, 2007; Friedman et al., 
2010). Reflection is an extension of inquiry, in which the 
student is required to synthesize information through critical 
self-reflection, connecting new information to old, and then 
articulating the information in their own words (Lerch, Bilics, 
& Colley, 2006). 

Practice, on the other hand, demonstrates how to apply 
theory in dynamic settings where innumerable variables 


come into play. Fenwick (2002) notes a shift in pedagogical 
practices toward problem-based learning, moving away from 
traditional content-focused, lecture-driven instruction and 
toward activity-based, student-centered learning. Practice 
allows students to see and experience how aspects from a 
variety of theories can be integrated to address the complexity 
of public health practice. Problem solving challenges students 
to not only assess what they have learned and how it applies, 
but also to expand their inquiry into other areas. 

Integrating theory and practice can be supported through 
sharing professional experiences to supplement readings and 
lectures, having guest lecturers illustrate how practitioners 
deal with health issues and possible solutions in real public 
health settings, and site visits. Students have opportunities 
to practice what they are learning through in-class activities 
and scenarios as well as course assignments, including 
service learning opportunities. Consider what influence you 
have on learning and how it can be presented within the TP 
statement. This fits within the first core area of responsibility 
for Certified Flealth Education Specialists, to assess the 
needs, assets, and capacity for health education, including 
Competency 1.5: Examination of factors that influence the 
learning process (National Commission for Health Education 
Credentialing, 2010). The TP statement should also include 
actions you have taken and plan to take to support student 
learning, and may include highlighting techniques that you 
have found to be effective. 

TP and Course Development (There Really is a 
Connection) 

The TP can guide course development, including the 
syllabus. Syllabus development puts the TP into practice 
as you determine course structure, teaching techniques, 
assignments, and assessment methods. As indicated in Table 
1, some teaching techniques (and assessment methods) are 
easier to implement with smaller class sizes, while large 
class sizes lend themselves to content-based lecture-style 
instruction. The audience also impacts teaching technique: 
graduate coursework typically includes higher levels of 
complex thought than an introductory freshman class would 
entail. However, the TP should be broad enough that it can 
apply to a variety of courses. 

In reverse, syllabi can be an invaluable resource for 
TP formulation as you reflect on the educational theory 
underlying how you develop and present your courses. 
While many first-time syllabi are adopted (and adapted) 
from a predecessor, give thought to what is being presented 
to your students through this initial representation of you as 
an educator. Does your syllabus truly reflect your teaching 
style? Examine the rules for conduct, assignments, rubrics, 
and scheduling and determine if they not only represent the 
required subject content, but that they also represent your 
philosophy of learning and the kind of classroom atmosphere 
you expect. How does your syllabus structure communication 
and feedback with students? Does the syllabus reflect your 
view of students as responsible adults who are capable of 
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Table 1 


Integrating Educational Theory’ with Practical Considerations 


Theoretical base 

Class structure 

Teaching techniques 

Grading/evaluation methods 

Content-based learning 

Formal/traditional 
classroom, large 
lecture 

Faculty member lectures 
while students take notes, 
assigned readings 

Scantron exams focused on 
content knowledge 

Inquiry-based learning 

Semi-structured, 

participatory 

Lecture with open 
questions and class 
discussion, reflective 
writing assignments 

Essay and short answer to 
practical questions 

Problem-based learning 

Small groups, student- 
as-teacher 

Individual and group 
presentations, research 
assignments, practical 
application projects 

Rubric indicating level of 
comprehension and ability to 
synthesize knowledge 

Experiential learning 

Real-world settings: 
practicum, internships, 
volunteer service 

Reflective observation and 
active experimentation 

Evaluation by professionals 
in the field 

Computer-based learning 

Web/distance learning 

Video lectures, discussion- 
threads 

Web platform-submission, 
web-conferencing 


success in your classroom, your perspective on classroom 
discussion, group work, and other non-teacher centered 
strategies that may be employed (Jenkins, 2011)? 

Syllabus as a Roadmap for the Course 

Just as the TP could guide syllabus development, 
consider each syllabus as a roadmap which guides students 
to understand what they are expected to learn, how the 
learning objectives tie in to professional standards, and 
why the learning objectives (and standards) are important. 
Emphasis on written learning outcomes serve to help 
students prioritize and strategize to maximize their learning 
by understanding: What can I expect to leam by the end of 
the lesson? How will this information be useful to me in the 
future? Course objectives should be threaded throughout 
course instruction beginning with course planning, always 
including the Responsibilities and Competencies for Health 
Education Specialists as the basis for most course objectives 
(National Commission for Health Education Credentialing 
(2010). Take opportunities for personal reflection on how 
and what is being taught within the classroom to ensure that 
the objectives are being covered throughout the course. For 
practitioners, this process mirrors program planning and 
evaluation considerations. 

As a roadmap, the syllabus outlines where the course 
is going while allowing some flexibility for how students 
arrive at the prescribed destination. Because students learn in 
different ways and begin each course with differing levels of 
knowledge, consider using a variety of instructional methods 
to reach a broad range of learners. Likewise, consider the 


use of a variety of assessment methods to evaluate student 
progress. Assignments and exams are designed to measure 
the extent to which students are meeting the stated objectives 
of knowledge and competency, and the use of individual 
or group presentations assesses content application and 
analysis (Friedman et al., 2010), while reflection can be 
used to synthesize new knowledge (Jordi, 2011). The above 
techniques may be utilized to demonstrate teaching activities 
within the TP statement, although the TP itself need not 
include discussion of grading policy or practice. 

Role Reversal: Students as Teachers 

How do you feel about relinquishing formal control 
over the learning environment? Allowing students to act 
as peer instructors in limited settings while maintaining 
primary responsibility for the overall course instruction 
may help guide student learning. Opportunities for students 
to act as teachers can occur throughout the course, such 
as spontaneously during class discussions or small group 
activities, or through a formal assignment such as individual 
or group presentations or assigned discussion facilitation. 
Allowing students to be teachers helps them synthesize 
their own understanding of concepts, as well as reveal gaps 
within their understanding. Thus, providing opportunities 
for student-as-teacher is both a reinforcement of student 
learning as well as an evaluation tool for the teacher to assess 
a student’s knowledge and competency of course content. 
Your beliefs about students as teachers could provide support 
within the TP statement to portray how you view yourself 
as a teacher. 
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Role of TP Statement in Your Professional 
Development 

Professional Development 

Returning to the idea of teaching as an art form, Jenkins 
(2011) writes, “...how our students respond to us—and by 
extension, to our subject matter—depends largely on the 
quality of the performance we give in class day in and day 
out'’ (Teaching is performance art section, para.3). Your view 
of your own professional development should therefore be 
considered in your TP. The TP can provide an opportunity 
for you to formulate or clarify your personal and professional 
goals, career objectives, and future plans. Some reflection 
questions to consider include: How do you view yourself as 
a learner? How do you improve your skills as an educator? 
What role do student and peer evaluations of your teaching 
play in how you develop, present, and alter your course 
content and delivery? What professional conferences and 
continuing education opportunities are best suited to meet 
your goals and objectives, and how can you best make use of 
such opportunities? How do you integrate new developments 
in the field of health education/public health into your 
teaching? How do you incorporate your research/scholarship 
agenda and professional service into your teaching? 

Direct and Indirect Teaching Opportunities 

Teaching occurs in both formal (classroom) and 
informal settings, so thoughts about the teacher’s impact on 
the educational environment should be included in the TP 
statement. How does your attitude toward your students and 
the subject matter impact your class atmosphere? How does 
the class atmosphere impact which techniques to use? For 
a student-centered approach, active participation provides 
an opportunity for application, analysis, and synthesis of 
knowledge. However, this approach requires a basic level of 
trust and respect between the instructor and the students and 
among the students themselves. If they are to feel comfortable 
and safe contributing to the class, students and teacher must 
build trust in each other by respecting that each brings a 
unique perspective to the class, that all participants can make 
valuable contributions to the learning process, and that all 
students have dignity and worth (Chonko, 2007). 

Indirect teaching should also be addressed in the TP. 
How flexible are you with your office hours? Do you view 
advising as departmental service or as an opportunity to foster 
individual rapport with students? What is your approach to 
mentoring? What types of opportunities (research, conference 
presentations, etc), if any, do you provide for students outside 
the classroom, and how do these opportunities relate to your 
TP? 

Marketisation: Consumerism in Higher Education 

Your philosophy about the place of higher education in 
our current market economy deserves consideration within the 


TP statement. Although teachers may not think of themselves 
as actors in a consumer market, Caru and Cova (2003) 
assert that where there is a financial exchange, a consumer 
experience may become the product. Historically, institutions 
of higher learning enjoyed a protected environment dedicated 
to advancement of knowledge and intellectual growth within 
society (Molesworth et al., 2009). However, what many 
students seek in today’s universities are skills that may 
translate into technical innovations, salable products, or skills 
that will be beneficial in the workforce (Fitzmaurice, 2008). 
In today’s economy, most state universities are challenged 
by declining enrollment, limited funding, and departmental 
cutbacks. Molesworth, Nixon, and Scullion (2009) contend 
that today’s student is more concerned with having a degree 
than higher order learning, obtaining a lucrative job rather 
than obtaining advanced knowledge. As unsavory as it may 
seem, educators may have to determine where along this 
philosophical continuum of consumerism in higher education 
they can comfortably reside. 

Grounding Philosophy of Teaching in the Professional 
Discipline 

As a health education/public health faculty or practitioner, 
it is imperative that your philosophy relative to the discipline 
be included within the TP statement. Give thought to your 
philosophy as to the health educator’s purpose, role, and 
responsibilities within communities, what the focus of 
health education should be, the prescribed goals, and what 
constitutes a successful intervention (Buchanan, 2006; Jean, 
1951; Minkler, 1989; Nyswander, 1967; Russell, 1976). 

Russell (1976) suggests that although there is little 
hope for a single philosophy within the profession of health 
education, there is room for diversity of opinion and that 
philosophical positions may be best represented along three 
continuums of thought (Figure 1). The reflection of health 
education/public health philosophy will aid you and others 
in helping find your best professional fit and will provide 
a roadmap from where you have come within your health 
education studies to where you hope to be. 

Conclusion 

The process of formulating a teaching philosophy 
statement provides the opportunity to fully reflect on who 
you are as an educator and what you hope to accomplish 
in the learning process. The brief statement is intended to 
be a written reflection of your instructional and practical 
philosophy in both learning and the discipline of health 
education/public health. As an educator, the TP statement 
provides a roadmap for you throughout your career, 
documenting where you are and where you hope to grow, 
identifying both your pedagogical strengths and weaknesses. 
The TP statement also serves as a window for search and 
promotional committees as to your philosophy on learning 
theory, practice techniques both in and out of the classroom, 
student interaction and involvement within the learning 
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'What do you want to happen?” 


Thinking, 
Decision Making 


Specific Behavior 
Change 


“What should be the focus of health education?” 


Behavior 

Reinforcement 


Behavior 

Change 


“What is success in health education?” 


Functioning-Rule-Following 

Figure 1. Russell’s continuums of thought. Adapted from “ There is No Philosophy of Health Education! Rather...Our 
Strength and Our Weakness Is In the Many,” by R. D. Russell, 1976, Paper presented at the National Convention of the 
American Alliance for Flealth, Physical Education, and Recreation, pp.2-3. 


process, and your place in the marketing of your academic 
home. Once written, consider the statement as a living 
document, much like the curriculum vitae, that reflects your 
growth both as teacher and a health education/public health 
professional. 
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